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THE TWO VIEWS 

BY AETHUE POLLEN 



That the main object in war is to bring about the utter 
breakdown of the enemy, so that his armed forces, the peo- 
ple and the government seem to disintegrate in a common 
impulse to surrender, has long passed into a commonplace. 
If the enemy's armed forces on land are beaten, and his 
fleets scattered and sunk, then it is generally not long before 
the civil organization, being helpless, yields. But, even with- 
out an utter debdcle in the field, there may yet be a kind of 
spontaneous breakdown of the State. Armies may entrench 
to avoid defeat ; fleets can lie protected in harbor. The State 
that avoids decisive battle invites siege. Siege and the hard- 
ship that it brings, financial stringency, the pressure of eco- 
nomic ruin, the threat that such ruin must grow more intense 
if the now hopeless struggle is prolonged, will make a civil 
population despair of victory, distrust its leaders, and sur- 
render before perhaps all is lost. Either of the two main 
operations of war then, battle or siege, may have the desired 
effect. But more commonly it is victorious battle followed 
by stringent siege that brings about surrender. Surrender 
does not come until the nation as a whole is conscious that 
it can do no more. That State can endure the greatest 
stringency whose confidence in its government remains 
unshaken. 

All this, as I have said, is a commonplace. But, a corol- 
lary follows whose truth is not so generally apprehended. 
If defeat is the cessation of a whole nation's effort, victory 
can only follow a whole nation's effort. It takes a nation, 
that is to say, to beat a nation. And in the struggle it is 
not legend strength, not statistics, not book entries that 
count, — but blows given in the field, and siege rigorously 
enforced. War is fighting and fighting is killing. It is 
not the nation with the most men, with the greatest riches, 
with the best organized industries or the largest tonnage 
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of trade and shipping that necessarily wins. It is the nation 
that puts into the fighting line the greatest number of the 
best fighting men, the best armed, equipped and munitioned, 
and best led : the nation that can cut its enemy's supply lines. 
Should not this be a commonplace too? 

One ventures on the statement that it is not, because the 
common talk of the last few months shows that the gener- 
ality of men ignore it. This talk has been singularly remi- 
niscent of what we in Europe heard in the early days of the 
war. When in August, 1914, the long threatened, but 
wholly unexpected, blow at last fell, and Great Britain, as 
pacific a country as was to be seen in all Christendom, found 
itself really at war, the leaders of public opinion essayed to 
reassure those who were alarmed by this staggering event 
by totalling our assets and comparing them with those of 
Germany, and finding in the contrast the assurance not only 
of final, but of speedy victory. The words of a most bril- 
liant Frenchman were recalled. Germany in challenging the 
two great " intangibles " together, was surely rushing to 
her doom. History, it is true, held out no great promise 
of the Russian armies being led to great victory in the field. 
But equally history had taught us that Russia could never 
be defeated. As for Great Britain, impregnable in her 
island home, with her factories and workshops safe from an 
invasion, and all the resources of four-fifths of the industrial 
world free to her through her invincible sea power, Great 
Britain, with her vast accumulated wealth, her great re- 
sources in men, and in men of the highest military value, — 
why, it seemed inevitable that the island empire could raise, 
equip and arm so vast an army that it could not be long 
before she could deal a deadly and decisive blow to Ger- 
many, fatigued as Germany must be by her struggle with 
France and Russia. The trick of tabulating statistics we 
had learned perhaps from Bernhardt The totals were com- 
forting. The preponderance in men, material, wealth, the 
capacity to produce munitions, the certainty that sea trade 
would continue — all these things made it seem absurd to 
hint that German preparedness and the advantage of in- 
terior lines and homogeneous forces under a single com- 
mand, could turn the scale against us. For, against German 
preparedness must be set the fact that sea power enabled 
us to turn every neutral factory into an arsenal, and against 
the stronger strategic position must be set the deadly stran- 
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gle-hold by which this same sea power must sap the enemy's 
interior strength. 

Looking back now it is easy enough to see that we 
ignored the master task of war. We took it for granted 
that if the men were there they could be trained into sol- 
diers, regiments, brigades, divisions, corps, and armies, as 
a matter of course; and if the wealth and material were 
there, equipment, rifles, guns, and ammunition would nat- 
urally follow. We placidly assumed that a supreme navy 
and a ruthless blockade were synonymous. The conversion 
of things in their raw state, useless for war, into the per- 
fected instruments for war, must, we seemed to think, hap- 
pen as by the stroke of a magician's wand. It was under 
the same hypnosis that we took a larger and stronger and, 
therefore, an invincible fleet to be the same thing as a vic- 
torious fleet. And it made us quite impatient when Lord 
Kitchener said that the struggle would last three years ! We 
had no wish to face the unpleasant truth that there was a 
thing to be done of which we had no experience at all, and 
that that thing could only be done by an agonizing effort 
and after many failures. We saw the material elements, 
imagination supplied what they would mean in fighting 
force, and when we pictured to ourselves the accomplished 
fact, we either saw Germany beaten and defeated, or so cer- 
tainly threatened with defeat, that surrender would be sure 
and immediate. For, just as it was obvious that once organ- 
ized for war the Allies must be vastly more powerful than 
Germany, so did it seem obvious that the German people 
must realize this truth and refuse to continue in dull sub- 
servience to their tyrannical chiefs. We over-rated our 
efficiency; we under-rated the enemy's endurance. 

No need to remind the reader that the conversion of 
peace-trained Britain and her world empire from what they 
were three years ago into the fighting power they are today, 
has not been the simple, easy, inevitable affair that it seemed 
in 1914. The transition from " ought to be " and " must 
be " into actual " being," has neither been automatic nor 
pleasant. It has, in fact, been painfully vicissitudinous. 
Three times have we changed our government, four times 
our Secretary of State for War. We have had four First 
Lords of the Admiralty, an equal number of First Sea Lords. 
Not till we were nearing the end of the third year of war, 
did we learn the need of separating strategy and command, 
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in naval administration, from purchase and supply. We 
made this belated revolution but a few months ago. We 
have had to create new departments of government, vaster 
in their scope and more multitudinous in their activities than 
were any departments in time of peace. And these in turn 
• — for munitions, for shipping, for the control of the food 
supply, etc., have changed their leadership again and again. 
If, at last, we have come somewhere near doing what, in 
1914, we took it for granted we should do, it has only been 
after failures of men and methods, of which the tale is long. 

We misunderstood and underrated altogether what we 
had to do. That was our popular error. Our enemy fell 
into a worse. He was convinced that we could never get so 
far as even to do the thing wrong. There has recently been 
reprinted in the New York Tribune, an article by the egre- 
gious Ertzberger published in Germania in the last week 
of the first August of the war. Lord Kitchener had just 
called for an army of five hundred thousand men. Ertz- 
berger, with every circumstance of ponderous Teutonic 
humor, assured his confiding countrymen that we could 
never raise or train a force of even half this strength. Now 
that we have raised in the British Islands alone, a force of 
more than ten times this strength, Ertzberger should know 
better. 

And yet, as I said before, the events of the last few 
months seem to show that the American intervention in the 
war has occasioned the expression of views curiously like 
those that I have just recalled. Once more the leaders of 
public opinion on the Allied side have been swung off their 
feet by the statistical argument. Once more the enemy has 
tried to discount the ultimate threat by noisy scepticism. 
It may serve a useful purpose to summarize these very oppo- 
site views. What is the public attitude in this matter in 
Great Britain, France, and particularly, perhaps, in the 
United States? It is an attitude that grows naturally out 
of a series of very impressive facts. First, the financial, 
industrial and agricultural resources of the United States 
have been organized so as to be wholly disposable for the 
great common purpose, to achieve which we are all allied. 
It is a stupendous combination of government action in fix- 
ing prices, in imposing a common policy on great inde- 
pendent concerns, of a staggering voluntary effort by the 
farmers and gardeners of the country to add to the pro- 
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ductiveness of the widest prairie acres and of the smallest 
suburban plots. The call for this effort was only made in 
the Spring, and, before the Summer was far advanced, the 
greatness of the response was already manifest. Not less 
outstanding, is the Government's effort to turn raw material 
into the instruments of war. Over six hundred million dol- 
lars have been voted for an air fleet alone. Two thousand 
five hundred million dollars are being asked for artillery in 
the field. A shipbuilding program that will tax the nation's 
resources to the uttermost, is assured. Already the first 
loan has been issued, and this, though but a third of the last 
British loan in amount, met with a success that was unprece- 
dented, in that it secured subscribers not only by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, but by the million. An unprecedented 
revenue bill has been passed. A new and vaster loan issue 
is in preparation. No further proof was needed that Amer- 
ica's capacity to raise the money for war at least equals the 
generosity of her intended use of it. Finally, a nation, even 
more wedded to peace than were we of the old country three 
years ago, has without a murmur accepted the principle of 
compulsory military service, and though the age of liability 
has been fixed over a far narrower span than is the case with 
us, one and one-half million men were forthwith registered 
to fight when called upon. This, by itself alone, is a prodig- 
ious demonstration of potential strength. Let the worst 
come to the worst, so that boys down to the age of eighteen 
must be taken, and middle-aged men up to forty-two, and 
the United States seemingly could put an army of thirteen 
million into the field with no greater effort than it has cost 
us to raise an army of five. 

Tabulate these facts in the mind's eye: The unparal- 
leled resources and activities all consecrated now to the com- 
mon cause ; the overwhelming power to manufacture devoted 
from now on to producing a vast armament; the incredible 
air fleet; the huge equipment; the tonnage that war calls 
for; the moneyed strength of the richest community in the 
world steadily organizing for war finance on a scale un- 
thought of elsewhere; finally, the inexhaustible millions of 
the finest fighting material that the world can produce. Can 
any facts be more impressive? Is it strange that the imagi- 
nation loves to dwell upon them? Is it unnatural that we 
should all fall into the old error and think that what ought 
to be, must be, and will be? Is it sheer foolishness when we 
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attribute some of our own imagination to the enemy and 
picture him to ourselves frightened into paralysis by so over- 
whelming a menace, and betraying his fear of the inevitable 
end in the recent ministerial episode in Berlin? 

Such is the popular view, but, though based on undeni- 
able facts, it is vitiated by the same fallacy that led us in 
Great Britain into a fool's paradise in the opening months 
of the war. The enemy puts forward a very different view. 
Is he as far wrong now about America as he was three years 
ago about Great Britain? Those who are familiar with such 
fragmentary reports of the Reichstag speeches as are pub- 
lished, and with the leading articles of the principal German 
papers during the last six months, hardly need to be re- 
minded of the German attitude toward America's interven- 
tion. In everything the German writes he illustrates the 
fable of the fox that lost its tail. He has to submit to 
autocracy, and this leaves him no alternative but to' deride 
the governments of free people. This contempt inspires all 
his criticism and is the basis of all his hopes. In a country 
under the control of an elective assembly, whether Parlia- 
ment or Congress, the German sees nothing but an engine of 
state incapable of action, because every working part of the 
machine is either clogged with talk or distempered by the 
cross purposes of party politics. While then he admits, as 
of course he must, the vast resources of America, he is bliss- 
fully confident that the processes by which they can be 
forged, annealed and ground to a striking spear-head, are 
things utterly unattainable. And he gives three reasons for 
this belief. He starts with a premise that victory is the re- 
ward of the national will to fight and conquer. His second 
premise is that such a national will can only operate through 
a government impregnated with doctrines of military and 
naval strategy, and untrammeled in its power to subject 
everything in the nation to the laws of military necessity. 
Only so, he asserts, can the plough-share turn into a sword 
in time to be of use. His third premise is that time is on 
the side of the Central Powers. 

This is how he applies his premises to the situation: The 
Americans are a community by nature as pacific as were the 
British in 1914. Two and one-half years of neutrality, dur- 
ing the greatest war the world has ever seen, have given to 
this congenital pacifism not only a fresh bias against all war, 
but a specific bias against this war. It follows, therefore, 
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that the community can have no common will to conquer, 
and the first factor essential to victory is, therefore, lacking. 
He then goes on to say, that the very exaggerated form of 
the American democratic constitution must be fatal to war 
efficiency, even if the war spirit existed. How can a Presi- 
dent and Cabinet, he asks, elected or appointed almost for 
their anti-warlike qualities, change themselves into the oppo- 
site of their former selves? Try as they will, it must take 
an intolerably long time before any kind of American fight- 
ing force by land or sea can figure at the front. And unless 
it is at the front, it has no war value at all. Westminster, 
for all the absurdities of its Parliamentary government, was 
in better shape for making war than Washington, and it was 
not until the battle of the Somme began that Great Britain 
had in the field a striking force that mattered. And the 
Somme was twenty-three months after the making of the 
British Army began! He argues, then, that America will 
take at least three years where Great Britain took two, and 
that the German armies are safe from American attack until 
the Spring of 1920. 

And this, he goes on to show, is but another way of stat- 
ing that America can never come into the war at all. The 
reason is simple. Long before 1920 the submarine will have 
made the continuance of the war impossible, for the Alli- 
ance is based upon the sea, and the Allied control of the sea 
is subject to so steady an attrition, that its vanishing point 
must come long before America's three years' preparation 
can run out. It is not within British or American power to 
replace this shipping as fast as it goes. And it has not, and 
presumably cannot be defended. And with the use of the 
sea gone, a compromise peace follows inevitably. Thus 
America cannot strike effectively because it cannot bring a 
strength proportioned to her national resources to bear upon 
the point where strength is wanted. Such, in brief, is the 
German view. 

It is out of the question that we should admit its truth 
even upon a single point. Like all German views, it is based 
upon a misunderstanding of foreign institutions and peo- 
ples. It omits from its calculations that the experience of 
Europe is open to America. It fails to see that Great 
Britain took twenty-three months to organize a great strik- 
ing army precisely because it was a task never attempted by 
a non-military government before. It fails to recognize that 
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a task done once can not only be done again, but can be done 
far more effectively and swiftly by avoiding the errors Great 
Britain has made. And, these calculations take no account 
of something else. The American Government may have 
had no departmental experience parallel with the vast activi- 
ties that war demands, but in no country in the world is there 
so long experience of vast activities, not yet of activities so 
efficiently put through. The German view is wildly wrong 
again in supposing the American people to be unwarlike by 
nature or biased against this war. 

Yet, with all its fantastic errors, there are, it seems to 
me, certain disillusioning correctives we can learn from the 
enemy's attitude in this matter. It is obviously a plain 
necessity of the case that the people and the Government 
must work as one. But, it is no less a necessity that the 
common plan on which all unite must be in accord with, be- 
cause dictated by, sound strategy. There must be military 
and naval guidance, that is to say, for every point of policy. 
And particularly useful is the enemy's reiterated warnings 
that he does not fear America because the submarine can 
keep America off the field. 

It is indeed by so much the supreme question of the day 
as to be almost the only one. It is the sole cloud upon the 
horizon. If it can be eliminated — the rest is easy and the 
result certain. We must neutralize this threat — or stop fight- 
ing: for we can not continue fighting without that the 
ships bring us. The effort of the nations in Europe has 
exhausted all the fighting nations' resources. We are fight- 
ing an enemy who has fortified himself to avoid annihila- 
tion in the field, and his fortifications can be beaten down 
only by the employment of guns in fabulous quantities, and 
by an expenditure of munitions that baffles belief. The 
strain of maintaining the vast armies and their vast arma- 
ments has made England, France and Italy so dependent 
on overseas supplies that should this supply be cut off, our 
fighting strength would be crippled. The loss of the food 
and raw material that still reaches us from North and South 
America, Australia and India, might not spell defeat, but 
it would certainly spell stalemate and a compromise. And, 
it is not only to the continuation of our sea supplies that we 
are looking. Our hopes are centered on seeing, on the West- 
em Front, an army of Americans who will give the coup de 
grace. 
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The net damage that the submarine has done since 
February has not yet been authoritatively stated. But, it 
would seem likely that the first eight months will see five 
million tons sunk, and another million or two crippled and 
for many months out of action. It is a rate of loss that has 
only to continue for one more year to paralyze the Alliance. 
For, in the eight months that have past, we have not been 
able to replace one-fifth of our losses, and in the year to 
come, we shall not be able to replace as much as a half, if 
our future losses equal those we have suffered so far. 

What then are we to make of the situation? Remember 
there are two things that shipping has to do. It has to keep 
Europe fed and munitioned. It has to transport, supply 
and maintain an American army in the field. In Great 
Britain the food question is largely solving itself. Incredible 
as it may appear, even with our depleted labor ranks, we 
have reduced our dependence on imported food by more 
than one-half. There is no fear that England, or Italy, or 
France, will starve. But, the character of war being what 
it is, will the Armies be able to fight actively when the 
world's shipping is cut down by nine million tons? Can an 
American army, of decisive strength, with serviceable muni- 
tions and equipment, be, by any possibility, maintained in 
France? If it takes four tons to land and maintain each 
soldier at the Front, then the destruction of five million 
tons of shipping has reduced the possible American Army in 
France, by one and one-quarter million men already, and 
each month will cut the numbers by above one hundred thou- 
sand more. 

If we are to prove the German view to be false, if it is 
the military intervention of the United States that alone 
can be decisive, then obviously there remains something to 
be done that has not yet been done. Unless the submarine 
is stopped altogether, or at least very seriously checked, it 
is doubtful if America can deliver any direct effective mili- 
tary help at all. 

Now what kind of contribution can be made by America 
toward the solution of this vital problem? Much she has 
done already. She has sent over every destroyer, every 
patrol vessel, that can possibly be spared. They constitute 
a much more numerous force than the public knows, and a 
force which is brilliantly efficient, splendidly equipped, still 
more splendidly manned and commanded. We have in the 
vol. ccvi.— no. 743 34 
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last few weeks heard that this destroyer force is to be aug- 
mented as greatly and as rapidly as the shipyards of this 
country, backed by unlimited money, can construct and 
build. The large program entered on before the war is to 
be accelerated. Mr. Hurley and Admiral Capps are stretch- 
ing the building of tonnage to replace losses, to the utmost. 
And other measures have been taken, more effective still, 
the nature of which cannot yet be publicly discussed, which 
may have very far reaching results indeed. All these things 
are enormously to the good, though I cannot doubt myself 
that it would be wise to build more patrol vessels and fewer 
merchant ships. For, the production of twenty-eight knot 
destroyers cannot be rapid, while sixteen or twenty knot 
patrol boats might be built in great quantities and in a short 
period, and, failing destroyers, such patrols would give ad- 
mirable defense to convoys. There is more to be got by 
defending the old ships than by building new ones. 

But, when all these protective measures have been taken, 
it still remains that the root of the matter will be untouched. 
The root questions are these: Is the naval strategy of the 
Alliance unquestionably the best that is possible? Have we 
exhausted anti-submarine tactics? Is it utterly impossible 
to destroy the submarine by destroying its bases? Is there 
no new and untried policy that can be tested? Until quite 
recently we have not thought so in England. Indeed, those 
who had studied the thing most profoundly were the most 
active in denouncing the Admiralty and its inability to inau- 
gurate new methods. The agitation that ran through April 
and May and brought about the transformation at White- 
hall, to which reference has already been made, was based 
largely on the need of a new strategy and a demand to be 
rid of those responsible for the failure of the old. For the 
first time the conduct of the war is now in the hands of a 
War Staff, and it looks as if that Staff were no longer domi- 
nated by the reactionary group which crippled our sea power 
all through the first years of the war. Now, is not this a 
moment when America could contribute something more 
than ships, and mines, and sea contrivances and munitions 
of all kinds, splendid and generous as these offers have been, 
incomparable and skillful as are the vessels and crews already 
sent or promised? If the naval strategy of the war is rightly 
being revised, should not the American Navy have a hand in 
its revision? If England has at last produced a War Staff, 
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cannot America do the same, so that the two Staffs should 
work as one? 

In a paper contributed to this magazine more than 
eighteen months ago, when Mr. Daniels' great naval pro- 
gram for 1916 was first under discussion, I ventured to sug- 
gest to my American readers, that the organization of naval 
brains for war would add far more to the strength of the 
American Fleet than the construction of any amount of 
naval material. The officers of the American Navy include 
in all ranks men not only of very exceptional mental gifts, 
but of gifts trained by a singularly thorough and exacting 
professional training. These men have been spectators of 
the war in Europe for more than three years. They have 
studied its every phase, and studied each impartially. They 
have formed views and conclusions of their own. They have 
formulated ideas and plans which their analysis of events 
and knowledge of modern weapons and their inventiveness, 
all contribute to make of value. It seems to me irrational 
to suppose that a fully equipped naval War Staff, chosen 
from amongst those who are notoriously the ablest, could 
not, after a thorough and impartial personal investigation 
into all the facts of the case, contribute something towards 
the naval policy of the war, original — and decisive. Amer- 
ica has already produced novel weapons and appliances 
which, as I have said, must be kept secret, but should be of 
very great importance. Another, Admiral Fiske's, inven- 
tion of the torpedo-carrying plane, has been tried and been 
proved successful, but has never been tried on the scale and 
with the boldness that the modern advance in aeronautics 
would justify. 

But, war is not waged nor fought by mere mechanical 
ingenuity. If it takes a whole nation to beat a whole nation, 
it takes a whole navy to beat a navy. The skillful use of 
weapons is of incalculably greater importance than the in- 
trinsic excellence of the weapons themselves. And no sea 
weapons can be used except through the medium of naval 
operations, and this, in turn, means that all the naval arts 
have to be combined to make any one naval weapon effective. 
Thus, whatever the equipment that exists, the effect of any 
single invention is dependent solely upon its right combina- 
tion with all the other parts of the naval machine. A tor- 
pedo attack from the air should be part of a gun attack from 
the sea. Success, in short, lies in combination and co-opera- 
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tion. It is precisely because of the extreme complexity of 
the engines of naval war that their right use cannot be dis- 
covered, nor once discovered ensured, except under the mul- 
tiple direction of a Staff working together with a single view 
to united action. 

I cannot but think that the British Navy would extend 
a warm welcome to any proposal for an American co-opera- 
tion of this kind and on the right scale. It will be no small 
thing — if we admit that everything now turns on right naval 
strategy — that the American Navy should be jointly re- 
sponsible with ours in so critical a matter. But, apart from 
this relief, there is a real ground for hope that fresh minds 
will contribute new and fruitful ideas, and there can be no 
question that it is new ideas that are wanted. 

Abthub Pollen. 



